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The economy was subject to mixed movements in No- 
vember that left the general level of business activity 
down somewhat from October. Steel production declined 
further, and automobile output fell contraseasonally. 
Paper, paperboard, and lumber production were all down 
in November, as was bituminous coal output. The index 
of industrial production dropped from 107 to 105 (1957 = 
100). 

Sales of automobiles, although down a little from the 

_very high level of October, provided perhaps the brightest 
spot in the business picture. The 529,000 units of 
American-made cars sold domestically equaled the pre- 
vious November high set in 1955. Even when allowance 
is made for the large number of 1960 models sold at siz- 
able discounts and for continued record inventories, No- 
vember sales were very impressive. Department store 
sales were less impressive, however, the adjusted index 
falling from 150 (1947-49 = 100) in October to 144 in 


November. 


Decline in Capital Expenditures 

Business firms have revised downward their estimates 
of investment in new plant and equipment during the 
latter part of this year and have scheduled a further re- 
duction for the first quarter of 1961. 

The present estimates place total plant and equipment 
expenditures for 1960 at $35.7 billion; this is $700 million 
under the estimate reported three months ago. Capital 
outlays of business are now expected to amount to a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of $35.6 billion in the last 
quarter of 1960 and $34.9 billion in the first quarter of 
1961. Actual outlays reached a peak annual rate for 1960 
of $36.3 billion in the second quarter. (See table, page 5.) 


Construction Edges Up 


Preliminary estimates put the value of new construc- 
tion put in place in November at $4.8 billion. Although 
this was 5 percent less than October's total, it represented 
again of 2 percent over November, 1959. The seasonally 
adjusted annual rate for this November amounted to $55.3 
billion, up $500 million from October, with nearly all the 
increase coming in public construction. 

Private construction outlays were down 3 percent from 
the preceding month to $3.4 billion, but the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate for this category increased a little. 
Nonfarm residential building showed slightly less than 


HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN NOVEMBER 


the usual decline from October, and nonresidential build- 
ing expanded a little. Only public utility construction ex- 
perienced a greater-than-seasonal reduction. Public con- 
struction expenditures were off 10 percent from the 
preceding month, but the seasonally adjusted annual rate 
was up 3 percent. 

With total expenditures on new construction in the 
first eleven months of 1960 amounting to $50.7 billion, 
federal officials expect that the total for the year may 
reach $55,1 billion. They forecast a rise of 4 percent to 
a record $57.3 billion in 1961,.surpassing the 1959 peak of 
$56.2 billion. This estimate assumes that the national out- 
put of goods and services will remain at about 1960 levels, 
with larger outlays at all levels of government. 


Inventories Cut 


Inventories of manufacturing and trade firms were 
reduced $400 million in October to $92.7 billion on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. All of this reduction could be 
attributed to a decrease in stocks held by durable goods 
manufacturers, which fell from $31.8 billion at the end 
of September to $31.4 billion at the end of October. A 
decrease of $100 million in retail inventories was offset by 
a rise of like amount in wholesale stocks of nondurables. 

Despite decreases in total stocks amounting to $700 
million between August | and October 31, inventories 
were still $4.4 billion above the year-ago total. On the 
other hand, sales by manufacturing and trade firms in 
October, 1960, were down $400 million from the year- 
earlier month. ; 

New orders received by manufacturers dropped $1.1 
billion to $29.3 billion. The decline centered in the durable 
goods group. The backlog of unfilled orders was down 
$5.0 billion from October, 1959, to $46.5 billion. 


Credit Expansion Slows 


The smallest increase in consumer instalment debt 
in the past two years added a seasonally adjusted $130 
million to the total outstanding at the end of October, 
raising the latter to $42.2 billion. Additional debt arising 
from the purchase of automobiles accounted for $54 
million of the increase, somewhat more than the monthly 
rise in the third quarter but only about one-third as much 
as in the second quarter. Personal loans outstanding 
expanded $59 million. Other types of instalment debt 
increased only slightly in October. 
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By Paul Wells - - - - Pageé 
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Prosperity on Trial 


A year ago it was pointed out here that “the only 
significant differences among current forecasts concern 
the period beyond the middle of 1960.” This year the 
consensus extends further: the really significant dif- 
ferences lie beyond the end of 1961. 

The current crop of forecasts for 1961 show remark- 
able agreement on a pattern for the year. Although there 
are substantial differences in views as to precise timing 
and probable magnitude of changes, the recession now 
under way is supposed to end in the first half of 1961 and 
be followed by a new recovery. 


The Early Stages of Recession 


The reason for near-term unanimity is a common 
appraisal of inventory changes. The cycle is currently 
running its downward course, and when the pressure to 
liquidate eases, at least partial recovery should occur. 
This looks like such a good bet that hardly anybody 
wants to play the off chance. 

At election time a widely quoted quip suggested that 
“It’s a queer recession!” Production and employment had 
been holding fairly close to the peaks; personal income 
and consumer prices had been steadily rising to new highs; 
and some advocates of anti-inflation policy held unemploy- 
ment of close to 6 percent to be “tolerable.” 

Difficulties of interpretation have added to the con- 
fusion arising from the disappointment of high hopes for 
1960. Key indicators like new orders and construction 
contracts rose in October. Although Washington was 
denying the existence of a recession, it was moving as 
fast as possible to speed up use of available funds; and 
no one could tell how much the rise in orders and con- 
tracts had been a response to this temporary stimulus. 
Auto sales also spurted, with the early introduction of 
1961 models and the need to clear away large stocks of 
1960 models; but there was no way to know how much the 
spurt might be borrowing from the future. 

The most important of the questions raised by cur- 
rent statistics arises from inconsistent movements in 
inventories, production, and consumption. From the first 
to the third quarter, the gap between production and con- 
sumption indexes held steady but inventory accumulation 
fell from $11 billion to almost nothing. Ordinarily the 
production index would have declined about 10 points 


instead of the 2 points reported when such a large shift 
on inventory account occurred. 

A similar puzzle involves the third quarter national 
income and product accounts. With preliminary profits 
estimates added, the statistical discrepancy jumped 
sharply. In accounting for the lag in gross national 


product, the inventory estimate is again suspect, though 


unusually low rates of consumer spending and complica- 
tions of seasonal adjustment also call for some attention, 


Key Question for the Forecaster 


Much depends on whether the economy can reach new 
highs by the end of 1961, or soon after. Key investment 
factors will behave quite differently with growth in 
prospect than in conditions of seeming stagnation, and 
their behavior will largely determine what happens beyond 
1961. Important among them are the following: 


Inventories. Some analysts are asking how much the 
rebound from inventory liquidation will add to recovery 
after the 1961 low. They usually assume that there will 
be a swing all the way to accumulation and sometimes 
ignore the fact that 1960 has largely disproved the need 
for increased inventories. With needs limited, the mere 
elimination of liquidation is rebound enough; anything 
more depends on growth in demand. 

Existing stocks are on the whole high rather than 
low. Only the most modest liquidation has occurred so 
far, and since sales have declined faster than stocks, 
the inventory-sales ratio has continued to advance. The 
entire liquidation to date can in fact be explained by 
the steel situation engendered by last year’s strike. The 
decline will probably have to become more general and 
persist for some months before stocks have been cut 
enough to justify any rebound. The sharp increase in 
unemployment after the election suggests that this move- 
ment is now under way. 

There has been a tendency for peaks of liquidation to 
be more extreme in successive postwar recessions. If this 
one reached only the 1958 level and then dwindled to 
nothing, the total liquidation in 1961 would probably be 
less than enough to satisfy past relationships. Hence, 
there is little warrant for projecting any new splurge of 
inventory buying. This cycle is not a source of progress. 

Business Capital Expenditures. A year ago, business 
outlays for new plant and equipment provided the most 
solidly favorable item in the business outlook. Today 
the prospect is exactly reversed. 

Successive downward revisions in planned investment 
have been reported in the quarterly SEC-Commerce sur- 
veys. A further small decline is anticipated for the first 
quarter of 1961, and the experience of the last five years 
suggests that this projection, too, is likely to be revised 
downward. The only annual survey for 1961 now avail- 
able, the McGraw-Hill survey, reports a decline of only 
3 percent from 1960. (The decline in annual rate from 
the 1960 high to the 1961 low would, of course, be much 
larger.) There are several reasons for thinking this is 
too optimistic: The survey was made in October and 
therefore could not reflect the recent change in expecta- 
tions ; there is typically a lag in revising plans; and excess 
capacity has continued to accumulate. With excess capac- 
ity greater, the decline should at least match 1958, and 
this would bring 1961 about 10 percent below 1960. 

At mid-1961 the lags will be working on the other 
side, so that a quick upturn would be practically impos- 
sible. The only logical expectation is for a decline con- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


Commercial life insurance as we know it today orig- 
inated in Europe only about 400 years ago. It began with 
underwriting the lives of ocean-going sailors as an out- 
growth of the long-prevalent custom of insuring sea 
cargo, a practice which dated to Biblical times. After the 
writing of the first policy in the late sixteenth century, 
merchants slowly but steadily began to issue life policies 
as a sideline to their regular activities. But life insurance 
as a specialized business did not emerge until about 150 
years ago, after formulation of relevant probability 
theory and compilation of reliable mortality tables. 

The mushrooming growth of the life insurance busi- 
ness during the present century, and particularly since 
World War II, can be attributed mainly to the dynamic 
increase in the nation’s population and income. Also 
contributing to this growth has been the development of a 
variety of life policies and plans to satisfy the diversity 
of needs and incomes of Americans. 


A Vigorous Business 

Life insurance in the United States is handled pri- 
marily by the more than 1,400 legal reserve companies, 
so called because of the minimum reserve deposits re- 
quired by their respective home states. These firms 
account for 90 percent of the national total of $600 billion 
worth of life insurance in force, the balance being shared 
by the veterans insurance program, 7 percent; fraternal 
organizations, 2 percent; and all others, 1 percent. 

The growth of the life insurance business has been 
most rapid since World War II. The total of $545 billion 
of life policies (excluding credit life) written between 
1947 and 1959 was twice the over-all total for the previous 
twenty years. The record $71 billion written in 1959 alone 
was seven times that of 1940. More than 115 million 
Americans holding life policies now are insured by com- 
mercial life companies, compared with fewer than 15 
million in 1900, 

Most legal reserve firms operate either as mutual 
or as stock companies. Mutuals are owned by their policy- 
holders, whereas stock companies are owned by their 
stockholders and ordinarily do not require the latter to 
purchase participating insurance in the company. More 
than 62 percent of the total commercial insurance in force 
during 1959 was held by mutuals, which, although out- 
numbered 4 to 1 by stock companies, are older and for the 
most part larger. 


Types of Insurance 

The oldest and most popular type of policy is ordinary 
life, which is usually purchased by the individual directly 
from the life company agent. It is favored because of 
the many types of plans it offers. This form of insurance 
constitutes three-fifths of total insurance in effect with 
commercial companies. 

Two other major forms of life insurance are group 
and industrial life. Group life today covers more than 
one-half of the nation’s civilian nonagricultural work 
force and is issued by life companies to employers under 
a master policy which insures the employees as a group. 


COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE 


Industrial, which has not expanded significantly in the 
postwar era, is similar to ordinary insurance but is 
usually limited to coverage of less than $500. It was 
developed originally as a way of selling insurance with 
minimal but frequent premium payments to low wage 
earners. Industrial life with 102 million policies is the 
most widely subscribed of all insurance types. 

Formerly a seldom-used type of insurance, credit life 
has become increasingly important with the quickened 
pace of credit buying since the 1940’s. Issued by life 
companies through financial institutions and retail estab- 
lishments, it is designed to protect business from loss as 
a result of the death of persons with debts on instalment 
purchases or personal loans. More than 26 million credit 
life policies and certificates are currently in force, which 
account for about 5 percent of total life insurance out- 
standing. Credit and group life, which are usually written 
for specific periods of coverage, together make up three- 
fourths of total term insurance. 


Life Insurance in Illinois 


Illinois ranks fourth among the states in the sale of 
life insurance and in the number of people protected by 
life policies. Last year, an estimated 7 million Illinois 
citizens were insured by 17 million policies or certificates. 
In all, life insurance valued at $36 billion is owned in 
the State. 

Fifty-three life companies with headquarters in nine- 
teen different cities are located in Illinois. Chicago’s 31 
firms, including 7 of the 10 largest companies in the State, 
make that city, of course, the center of activity here. 
The companies located in the State last year received 
$470 million from life-policy holders, or an average of 
$50 a policyholder. Nearly 80 percent of the $24 billion 
in life insurance with Illinois companies is written to 
out-of-state subscribers. 

The six largest Illinois companies in terms of value 
of insurance in force are Continental Assurance, Chicago; 
Franklin Life, Chicago; Old Republic Life, Chicago; 
Washington National, Evanston; State Farm, Blooming- 
ton; and Allstate, Skokie. Except for Sears, Roebuck’s 
Allstate organization, which entered the life field in 1957, 
each of the firms mentioned has been in business more 
than three decades; the oldest is Franklin Life, which was 
founded in 1884. 

More than $214 million in death benefits was paid to 
Illinois policyholders during 1959. However, “living” 
benefits, which include matured endowments, disability 
payments, annuities, and dividends, have become even 
greater in importance; today, the benefits to living 
Illinois policyholders make up about three-fifths of life 
payments, about the same as the national proportion. 

An expected twofold increase in the present popula- 
tion within the next forty years should provide strong 
impetus for continued life insurance growth. The rate of 
this growth, however, will be tempered by economic con- 
ditions affecting the amount individuals can comfortably 
allot to long-term payments, such as life insurance. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes September, 1960, to October, 1960 


-30 -20 +10 +20 +30 +40 


COAL PRODUCTION 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 
EMPLOYMENT - MANUFACTURING 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Bit. 
FARM PRICES us. 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
Oct. Percentage 
Item 1960 change from 
: (1947-49 | Sept. Oct. 
= 100) 1960 1959 
Electric 244.8 — 3.8} +10.3 
Coal production?.............. 85.5 —- 0.2| — 4.3 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 98.2 1.2} — 2.7 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing) 172.4" | + 1.7 | + 2.7 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 130.0 | + 7.4| + 0.8 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 130.7 + + 1.1 
Construction contracts®......... 338.7 — 6.2 | —12.2 
OORT 221.4 — 0.9| + 6.8 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’. . 297.6 + 6.6} + 1.0 
Petroleum production™......... 115.9 3.3 | — 4.3 


1 Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; Dept. of 


*Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; ¢ F. 


Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; 8 Til. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. 


Assn.; Ill. Geol. Survey. 


. 


* Data for September, 1960, compared with August, 1960, and Sep- 


tember, 1959. » Seasonally adjusted. 


‘ 


Percentage 
Oct change from 
Item 1960 
Sept. | Oct. 
1960 1959 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 409 . 6" + 0.2] + 6.6 
Manufacturing! 
54.3%>| —0.7| + 5.4 
New construction activity! 
Private residential.......... 23.0° — 5.1 | —14.7 
Private nonresidential....... 18.7¢ + 1.7 | +13.6 
19.4¢ — 3.8] +12.2 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 19.34 0.2} +8.9 
Merchandise imports........ 13.94 — §.5 | —16.7 
Excess of exports........... 5.44 +17.0 |+417.0 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
54.2» + 0.1) + 8.7 
Instalment credit........... 42.2> +2.8} + 9.9 
Business loans?............... 36.2» — 1.4] + 62 
Cash farm income’............ 40.44 +12.6| + 1.4 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 107%. + 4.9 
Durable manufactures....... 102". + 6.2 
Nondurable manufactures. . . 113% © — 0.9] + 1.8 
Manufacturing employment* 
Production workers......... 98 0.8/ + 0.4 
Factory worker earnings‘ 
Average hours worked...... 99 + 0.3 | — 1.7 
Average hourly earnings..... 174 + 0.4| + 4.5 
Average weekly earnings... . 173 + 0.7 | + 2.7 
Construction contracts®........ 291 + 6.4) + 5.9 
Department store sales?....... 150" + +1.4 
Consumer price index*......... 127 4+ 1.4 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 120 + 0.5 
Farm products............. 89 + 1.9| + 3.4 
oe 109 + 0.8 + 2.4 
Other..... 128 +0.2/ -—0.2 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers........ 89 + 2.3 | + 2.3 
Paid by farmers............ 119 0.0 0.0 


1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
© Includes Hawaii and 
Alaska. 4 Data for September, 1960, compared with August, 1960, and 
September, 1959. © 1957 = 100. * Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 


of Agriculture; 4 
Seasonally adjusted. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


End of month. 


1960 1959 
Item 
Nov. 26 | Nov. 19 | Nov. 12 Nov. 5 Oct. 29 Nov. 28 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons..| 1,278 1,341 1,331 1,321 1,332 1,630 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 13,500 14,042 14,111 13,982 13,883 13,173 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... .. 128 172 160 164 168 56 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbi........... 6,992 6,968 6,955 6,940 6,821 6,969 
1947-49=100....... 79 85 85 86 90 147 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 471 567 565 599 621 574 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 173 170 163 149 149 176 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
1947-49=100....... 119.6 119.6 119.4 119.4 119.0 118.9 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 127.8 128.0 127.9 127.9 127.6 128.5* 
nen 1947-49 =100....... 83.0 82.8 83.0 82.9 83.4 84.9 
inance: 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 276 329 298 317 331 268 


Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 


® Monthly index for November, 1959. 
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Freight Carloadings 

Fr itht carloadings in November averaged about 
550,00. cars a week, down 12 percent from October and 
8 percent from November, 1959. As indicated in the 
accompanying chart, average weekly loadings trailed 
1959 throughout much of the first half of this year. How- 
ever, because of the sharp drop caused by the steel strike 
in the third quarter of last year, 1960 carloadings sur- 
passed 1959 levels from July through October. 

The pattern among the various product classes for the 
first eleven months was mixed. Gains were registered in 
shipments of ore, up 43.6 percent; coke, up 5.8 percent; 
and grain and grain products, up 1.4 percent. Offsetting 
these advances were reductions in all other classes, led 
by declines of 13.9 percent in shipments of merchandise 
in less-than-carload lots and 13.8 percent in livestock. 
The important miscellaneous class, which includes all 
manufactured goods, fell 2.8 percent. 


Personal Income 


Personal income increased in October to a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $409.6 billion, a gain of $800 
million from the preceding month. 

The latest rise occurred despite a continued reduction 
in incomes from manufacturing wages and salaries, which 
were off $200 million from the September rate of $87.5 
billion. The drop, however, was more than offset by gains 
in construction, retail trade, and state and local govern- 
ment payrolls. Another important factor was a $300 
million rise in transfer payments, reflecting recent in- 
creases in unemployment benefits. 


Capital Expenditures 


Business spending for plant and equipment, which has 
been falling since midyear, is expected to continue down- 


FREIGHT CARLOADINGS 
(Weekly averages) 


THOUSANDS OF FREIGHT CARS 
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Source: Association of American Railroads. 
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ward into 1961. The latest figures on capital spending 
issued by the Security and Exchange Commission and the 
Department of Commerce are as follows: 


BUSINESS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


Actual Anticipated 
2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 4th Qtr. Ist Qtr. 
1960 1960 19 1961 
Manufacturing......... 14.70 14.65 14.3 14.3 
Durable goods........ 7.40 7.35 6.9 Pe 
Nondurable goods.... . 7.30 30 7.4 7.2 
1.05 1.00 1.0 1.0 
1.10 1.00 1.0 
Non-rail transportation.. 2.15 1.90 1.8 1.6 
Public utilities.......... 5.70 5.60 5.9 5.7 
Commercial and other... 11.60 11.75 12.3 11.7 
36.30 35 35.6 34.9 


Farm Exports 


Agricultural exports in the first three months of fiscal 
1961 advanced to $1,055 million, about 6 percent greater 
than the $994 million of a year ago. Substantial gains 
in sales abroad of cotton, wheat and flour, and soybeans 
more than offset declines in feed grains, animal products, 
vegetable oils, rice, tobacco, and vegetables. 

The three largest dollar markets —the United King- 
dom, Canada, and Japan — accounted for three-quarters 
of the total rise in agricultural exports. Purchases of 
United States farm products by these markets totaled 
$318 million during the period, compared with $274 mil- 
lion last year. The largest advance in exports to any one 
country, however, was the $46 million increase to India, 
mostly under the surplus disposal program permitting pay- 
ment in foreign currency. 


Dividend Payments 


Cash dividend payments by corporations issuing public 
reports totaled $921 million in October, a gain of 4.9 
percent over payments of $878 million in October, 1959. 

On a cumulative basis, publicly reported dividend pay- 
ments were up 5 percent from $10.2 billion in the first 
ten months of 1959 to slightly over $10.7 billion in 1960. 
Increased equity financing has been the main factor in 
the gain in dividend disbursements. 

All major industry groups contributed to the year-to- 
year advance with the exception of the oil refining, trans- 
portation equipment, and railroad industries. 


Unemployment 


The number of jobless rose in November by more 
than 450,000, pushing total unemployment above the 4 
million mark, a postwar high for the month. 

At the same time, employment declined by 300,000 as 
the effects of the slowdown in business activity began to 
spread into most areas of manufacturing. 

Labor Department data, in thousands of workers, are 


as follows: Nes. Oct. Nov. 

1960 1960 1959 
Civilian labor force.............. 71,213 71,069 69,310 
Nonagricultural............... 61,516 61,244 60,040 
4,031 3,579 3,670 
Seasonally adjusted rate....... 6.3 6.4 5.9 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT VERSUS PRICE STABILITY 


PAUL WELLS, Assistant Professor of Economics 


Since the end of World War II, prices in the United 
States have increased by more than one-third. The magni- 
tude and persistence of this fifteen-year inflation have 
caused many who are mindful of the performance of the 
economy to suggest that price stability as well as full 
employment be made a goal of national economic policy. 

Perhaps some who have recommended this are not 
greatly concerned with the need for full employment. 
What seems more likely is that many among those who 
have argued that prices ought to be stabilized have not 
given sufficient attention to the problem of whether both 
of these highly desirable goals can be achieved simul- 
taneously. If indeed price stability and full employment 
are incompatible, then, rather than idly recommending 
that which cannot be accomplished, it would be more 
worth while to identify the forces that operate to cause 
prices to rise when the economy is producing at full 
employment. On the basis of this knowledge, policies to 
reduce the upward pressures on prices could be formu- 
lated so that the economy could achieve, at least in the 
long run, both high employment and price stability. 

In this brief article it will be argued that (1) full 
employment and stable prices are irreconcilable at the 
present time; and (2) the degree of inflation the economy 
need suffer at full employment is a good deal less than 
that which the nation has suffered over the past fifteen 
years. Finally a number of anti-inflationary policies 
consistent with full employment will be suggested which 
may be used whether or not any changes in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 are adopted. 


Keeping Demand in Line With Capacity 

The totality of forces that cause prices to rise may 
be grouped into three distinct sets. Two of these operate 
most vigorously when the economy is fully employed and 
so serve to produce what we may call the “minimal 
amount of inflation” consistent with full employment. 
The third set of forces causing prices to rise theoretically 
need never operate, because the federal government al- 
ready possesses a sufficient array of monetary and fiscal 
measures to prevent this source from generating inflation. 
This controllable cause of rising prices is excess demand. 

Prices rise when buyers try to purchase more goods 
and services than are currently being produced by busi- 
ness. Spending more money than is needed to purchase 
the available supply. of goods and services causes prices 
to rise to the level at which buyers no longer try to pur- 
chase more, at the new higher prices, than is available. 
However, as prices rise in response to the excess demand, 
producers find it profitable to increase their output. To 
do this they attempt to hire more labor and to purchase 
more intermediate goods and capital equipment. If the 
economy is functioning at a high level of employment, 
this additional spending causes wages, wholesale prices, 
and the prices of capital equipment to rise. As all prices 
and wages rise, buyers’ incomes rise, and this enables 
them to increase further their money expenditures for 
goods and services. The result is a continuing inflation 
of prices. 

It is not correct to conclude from this that all increases 
in demand will cause prices and wages to rise when the 
labor force is fully employed. An offset to an increasing 
demand is available as long as the ability of the economy 
to produce goods and services is continually growing. 


full employment and stable prices. 


What is important, in other words, is the relative rates 
of growth of demand and capacity. 

Suppose, for example, that the capacity of the econ- 
omy were growing at the rate of 5 percent a year. Then 
demand could also increase at the rate of 5 percent a year 
without causing prices and wages to rise. If, however, 
deraand increased by a greater amount it would exceed 
capacity and prices and wages would rise. 

On the other hand, if demand increased by a lesser 
amount, unemployment would rise because business would 
then have to lay off workers and cut back in order to 
avoid producing more than it could sell at current prices. 
Business has always been quick to reduce output and 
employment and slow to reduce prices when markets 
soften. Thus excess demand causes prices and wages to 
rise and deficient demand causes employment to fall. 

It may be concluded that if excess demand were the 


‘only force at work causing prices and wages to rise, then 


the economy could be regulated so that it could enjoy both 
If demand became 
excessive, the monetary-fiscal authorities could act to 
reduce it — by raising taxes, reducing their expenditures, 
and raising the rate of interest. In times of deficient 
demand it could be stimulated so that it would increase 
at a rate just equal to the growth in the country’s capacity 
to produce. 


Other Pressures for Higher Prices 


Unfortunately, there are forces at work in the economy 
other than an excess in over-all demand that cause prices 
and wages to rise. Even though demand were to increase 
by an amount just equal to the growth in over-all capacity, 
the prices of some goods and services would tend to be 
pushed up. When incomes are rising, buyers concentrate 
their growing demands on some goods and services and 
even exacerbate the pressures on these prices by shifting 
their expenditures away from other goods and services. 
This “demand-shift” creates an excess demand for partic- 
ular products which causes their prices to rise and wages 
of workers producing these commodities to rise also. 

There is no offset for these price increases even 
though the industries producing the commodities from 
which demand has shifted find that they can produce more 
output than they can sell at current prices. Rather than 
reduce prices (because prices and wages are loath to fall) 
these industries will simply employ fewer workers and 
produce less. 

Because there are no offsets against the higher prices 
charged for the commodities toward which demand has 
shifted, the level of prices throughout the country will 
be higher. If resources were highly mobile they could 
quickly move to the rapidly expanding sectors of the 
economy and this would prevent the prices of these more 
sought after goods and services from rising by large 
amounts. However, resources are not highly mobile be- 
tween these rapidly expanding sectors and the remainder 
of the economy, so that a moderate increase in over-all 
demand may both raise the price level and increase un- 
employment in sectors of the economy from which demand 
has shifted. To prevent the latter, over-all demand would 
have to increase by greater amounts. That is, it would 
have to grow at a rate in excess of the rate of growth 
of capacity. 

Finally, prices may rise because of pressures exerted 
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by business and labor unions who insist on raising prices 
and wages even though there may be no excess demand 
for their goods and services. This type of inflation (which 
is called “sellers’ inflation”) could be initiated by business 
firms increasing their prices even though their costs 
(particularly their wage costs) have not increased. Their 
reason for increasing prices would be to establish what 
they thought to be a satisfactory or even necessary profit 
margin. However, when prices rise the purchasing power 
of given money wages falls. Labor unions then bargain 
for higher wages to restore and improve the living stand- 
ards of their members. Business then “innocently” raises 
prices once again to protect necessary profit margins and 
a sellers’ inflation would be under way. 

The continuance of a sellers’ inflation depends upon 
firm market conditions. It is most effective when a high 
level of employment is maintained throughout. This re- 
quires, in turn, that demand grow at a rate sufficient to 
“take care” of both increases in the economy’s capacity 
to produce and price increases due to demand shifts and 
to the price- and wage-increasing activities of business 
and labor unions. If demand did not grow by this critical 
amount, idle capacity and unemployed labor would make 
it increasingly difficult for business to raise prices and 
labor unions to bargain for higher wages. At some suffi- 
ciently high level of unemployment and idle capacity, 
sellers’ inflation would be nil, but this could happen only 
in the event of a fairly deep depression. Thus this kind 
of inflation can be fully controlled only at the expense 
of making the nation suffer high unemployment. 


Our Incompatible Objectives 


We must, then, come to the cheerless conclusion that 
because of demand-shift and sellers’ inflation full employ- 
ment and over-all price stability are irreconcilable. Full 
employment must be accompanied by some _ inflation. 
Stable prices can be had only if the nation is willing to 
endure the unemployment they require. 


INDICATORS OF PRICE CHANGES 


1945 1947 1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959 


Sources: U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


The fact that full employment and stable prices are 
irreconcilable does not mean that the nation necessarily 
must suffer another 35 percent increase in the price level 
over the next fifteen years if it is to have continuous full 
employment. There is no need to reproduce completely 
the conditions of the past decade and a half. Only two 
of the three forces causing inflation — demand-shift and 
sellers’ inflation—need operate in the future whereas 
all three inflationary forces —excess demand, demand- 
shift and sellers’ inflation — operated jointly to produce 
the inflation of the past fifteen years. 

An examination of the manner in which prices have 
risen supports this conclusion. The accompanying chart 
records the changes in the price level as measured by 
three widely used general price indexes. These indexes 
show that prices increased most rapidly in what must have 
been periods of sizable excess demand. They were the 
postwar boom which extended through 1948, the initial 
Korean War period from mid-1950 through 1951, and the 
period beginning late in 1955 and extending through 1957. 
These three periods alone account for more than four- 
fifths of the total increase in the GNP deflator. From 
this it may be concluded that a good deal of the inflation 
registered by these measures must have been due to the 
fact that demand was allowed to rise at too rapid a pace 
during these three intervals. Had demand been kept more 
in check by higher taxes, say, prices would have risen 
because of demand-shift and sellers’ inflation, but they 
would not have risen so much. Hence, part of the inflation 
could have been avoided without any increase in un- 
employment. 

From the foregoing discussion it may be seen that it 
would be erroneous to argue the merits of various policies 
designed to stabilize prices unless due regard were given 
to the consequences these policies would have on the 
level of employment. It would seem, then, that economic 
policy should aim not at stabilizing prices completely but 
at minimizing the amount of inflation the country would 
suffer at full employment. 


Some Policies for Price Restraint 


Full employment inflation could be minimized, and 
perhaps some day vanquished, by the implementation of a 
number of measures. Foremost among these would be the 
stabilization of the growth of demand so as to prevent 
excess demand from forcing prices and wages up and 
deficient demand from causing unemployment. Demand 
could most easily be stabilized if the monetary-fiscal 
authorities could raise personal income taxes and interest 
rates on mortgages and consumer credit swiftly when 
demand was more than sufficient to establish full employ- 
ment. The opposite would be done to prevent unemploy- 
ment when demand was deficient. Although such a policy 
would probably produce periodically larger deficits and 
surpluses in the federal budget than now occur, it would 
cause the economy to suffer much less unemployment 
during its depressed years and much less inflation during 
its boom years. 

Demand-shift inflation could be reduced by making it 
easier for those businesses experiencing rapid increases 
in demand to raise their production rather than their 
prices. This could be done if state and local governments 
together with the federal government established vigorous 
programs to increase the mobility and training of the 
unskilled part of the labor force. Then the rapidly 
expanding industries could more easily acquire the kind 
of labor required to increase their output. 

Finally sellers’ inflation could best be reduced by in- 
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creasing both the rates at which the productivity of the 
entire labor force and the technical efficiency of capital 
equipment grow. This would enable business to pay higher 
wages without having to increase prices because profits 
would be protected automatically through use of less 
labor per unit of output. Thus rapid gains in productivity 
make possible high wages and high profits with stable 
prices. 

Labor productivity could be improved more rapidly by 
increasing the education and health of the work force. 
More technically efficient capital equipment could more 
easily be brought into use if society devoted more of its 
resources to basic scientific research and if business 
devoted more of its research to the important matter of 
turning out improved products at reduced cost and wasted 
less in making its products look, smell,‘and feel more 
desirable without regard to better performance. 

To aid and encourage business to acquire and utilize 
the latest techniques of production the monetary-fiscal 
authorities could establish a low rate of interest on 
industrial loans. This would enable producers to finance 
their purchases of the most advanced capital equipment 
cheaply and easily. Other policies that would help busi- 
ness raise productivity, and so reduce the upward pres- 
sures on prices, would also contribute to the nation’s 
economic stability over the long run. 

Lastly, awareness on the part of both business and 
labor unions that percentage increases in wages and 
profits in excess of productivity gains are inflationary 
would indeed be helpful. 


Prosperity on Trial 
(Continued from page 2) 


tinuing through the year —as it did in the three previous 
recessions. It may bottom out, as before, in early 1962, 
but this depends on the state of business. The turn can- 
not be definitely expected unless over-all production is 
rising to a new record high. 


Residential Construction. Homebuilding has been 
declining since early 1959 and no upturn is expected be- 
fore next spring. Nevertheless, higher activity in 1961 is 
widely predicted. For this to happen, an extraordinarily 
sharp upswing would have to occur in the last half of 
1961. The case for such a recovery rests almost entirely 
on easy money, and the failure of the market to respond 
to more plentiful funds this year has been “explained” as 
a “lag effect.” 

In contrast, the case for a continued decline in home- 
building is impressive. The rate of new family formation 
will continue low, with only gradual increases in prospect 
through the early 1960's. Unemployment is rising, and 
this will have an unfavorable effect on marriages in 1961. 
The housing inventory has been increasing faster than 
the demand for new units; the latest report showed 7.6 
percent of rental units vacant. Furthermore, a much 
larger proportion of the current building is in “mass 
housing,” the volatile category which includes both apart- 
ment houses and large-scale “tract” operations, With 
the demographic, income, and inventory factors unfavor- 
able, the odds favor lower rates of homebuilding rather 
than any increase in 1961. 

Government. Government purchases of goods and 
services are definitely on the upgrade. State and local 
spending is still pursuing its long postwar uptrend. 
Federal spending made an upturn in current dollars in the 
third quarter but not in constant dollars. Even in the 


latter terms, however, purchases are likely to increase, 
partly because of commitments already made and partly 
because some new programs will be undertaken. The 
combined total is expected to rise by over $5 billion jn 
real terms during the next year and possibly half again 
as much in current dollars. 

In addition, the government sector will contribute to 
recovery by way of the automatic stabilizers. Transfer 
payments will rise and taxes will fall. These effects are 
related to unemployment and falling income and must 
be taken into account in any realistic forecast. 


Consumer Expenditures. In forecasting consumer 
expenditures, income is still the most important single 
consideration. This implies that with some lag consump- 
tion will tend to decline and recover with income. On the 
basis of the factors discussed above, national income is 
likely to be somewhat lower a year hence, since the 
declines in private capital formation more than outweigh 
the increases in government purchases of goods and 
services. Nevertheless, two influences will tend to keep 
personal income high—the automatic stabilizers and 
some autonomous elements in consumer spending, mainly 
for services. Recovery in disposable income and con- 
sumption should therefore be relatively complete. At 
worst, 1961 should average only a little lower than 1960, 

On the other hand, there is no reason to expect any 
large over-all gain from the previous high despite sub- 
stantial current-dollar increases in the services. There 
is increasing evidence that backlogs no longer exist: 
Stocks of durable goods have been built up, liquid assets 
holdings have fallen back into line with income, and large 
borrowing potentials have been used to expand debt. 
Hence, the attachment of expenditures to income is likely 
to be closer than in previous postwar recessions. 

Consumer durable expenditures and consumer credit 
seem likely to be adverse factors in 1961. The auto mar- 
ket, for example, has shifted away from the enthusiasm 
of the mid-1950’s to a more definite emphasis on economy. 
Sales of 6.6 million passenger cars this year partly reflect 
a carryover of sales from strike-restricted 1959. Elimina- 
tion of this special influence aggravates a decline likely 
to occur for other reasons and may bring 1961 sales 
down to little more than 5 million units. Consumer credit 
changes have shown some tendency toward increasing 
weakness in successive recessions. At the 1961 low, a 
new peak in liquidation is likely to be experienced — say, 
at an annual rate of $2.5 billion — but following the pat- 
tern of the inventory cycle, the pressure to liquidate 
should be dissipated by the end of the year. 


What this all adds up to is a contraction in gross 
national product followed by partial recovery. From high 
to low the decline in real terms seems likely to fall a 
little short of the magnitude of 1957-58. In the following 
recovery, there will be partially offsetting declines in 
some factors. The extent of the recovery might be minor 
or relatively complete; the behavior of housing and possi- 
ble new government programs seem likely to play partic- 
ularly important roles in the outcome. Even at best 
unemployment seems likely to be higher and corporate 
profits lower a year hence. 

The general outlook conforms to a pattern that has 
been aptly described as “creeping, high-level stagnation.” 
The really interesting issue concerns what lies beyond. 
There is reason to doubt that stagnation can long prevail 
in our dynamic economy. For growth is needed to sustain 
investment. Prosperity itself will be put on trial in this 
1961 test of growth forces. VLB 
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Fewer School Systems 


The Bureau of the Census has reported that efforts 
in various states to reorganize and consolidate local 
school systems have resulted in cutting the number of 
local education systems in the nation to about 42,000 in 
1960. This figure represents a reduction of more than 
10,000 since 1957, approximately 27,000 since 1952, and 
some 70,000 since 1942. Despite this record, there are 
still a great many very small school systems in the 
country. Some 15,000 school systems provide education 
for fewer than 50 pupils each, and another 7,000 systems 
operate no schools but send their local pupils to schools 
run by other systems. 

The Census reports that presently two-thirds of the 
systems that operate public schools are limited to the 
elementary grades. These systems enroll 4 million chil- 
dren, or about 10 percent of all public school pupils. 
There are 1,300 separate high-school and junior-college 
systems, enrolling together nearly 5 percent of all public 
school students. The school systems which provide edu- 
cation in both the elementary and secondary grades have 
30 million pupils, or 85 percent of all public school 
enrollment. 


Working Wives and Family Income 


The November, 1960, issue of Business Record reports 
that in 1959 the 11 million families in the United States 
in which wives with husbands present worked outside the 
home were primarily middle-income families. As the 
accompanying chart shows, in the income groups from 
$7,000 to $15,000 a year, working-wife families were 
relatively more numerous than were families with wives 
staying at home. On the other hand, families with work- 
ing wives made up a smaller proportion of families in 


INCOME DISTRIBUTIONS OF HUSBAND-WIFE 
FAMILIES 
PERCENT 


WORKING wives * 


MONEY INCOME 


* Wives in the paid labor force. 
Source: National Industrial Conference Board, Busi- 
ness Record, November, 1960, p. 16. 
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the low-income and low-middle-income ranges, as well as 
the higher-income ranges of $15,000 or more a year, than 
did the families with wives staying at home. 

It has only been quite recently that working wives 
have become the dominant part of the female labor force. 
Married women constituted only about 30 percent of the 
female labor force prior to World War II. In 1949, work- 
ing wives accounted for 46 percent of the female labor 
force, and in 1959, 55 percent. 


Reapportionment of Congress 


Under the present law a reapportionment of seats in 
the House of Representatives is made by means of a 
stipulated computational procedure following each 
decennial census. The reapportionment becomes effective 
with the congressional election two years after the census. 

According to the population count made by the Bureau 
of the Census in April, 1960, nine states will gain nineteen 
seats from the losses of sixteen states. California, with 
eight new seats, shows the largest gain, followed by 
Florida with four new seats — the only other state to gain 
more than one representative. Single representatives are 
gained by Arizona, Hawaii, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Ohio, and Texas. Pennsylvania has the largest 
loss, with three seats, followed by Arkansas, Massachu- 
setts, and New York, with losses of two seats each. 

The Western region acquires ten additional seats for 
a total of 69, and the Northeast region drops to 108 seats, 
a loss of seven. The North Central region loses four 
seats, for a total of 125, and the South loses one seat, 
leaving a total of 133. In order to abide by the law, 
which limits the number of seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to 435, the two seats that were temporarily 
added when Alaska and Hawaii became states are dropped 
at the time of the reapportionment. This accounts for the 
Western region gaining only ten seats, whereas the com- 
bined losses of the other three regions total twelve seats. 


New Product Developments 


A new development in the field of convenience foods 
is the freeze-dry technique of preserving perishable foods. 
This new technique involves first freezing the food and 
then heat-drying it in a vacuum that sucks away the 
moisture as vapor, leaving the food in a hardened condi- 
tion. The food is prepared by soaking it in water and 
cooking or, in the case of precooked food, by just soaking 
it in hot water and serving. Although the freeze-dry 
process is not in widespread use commercially, there are 
a number of food processors who are showing a great 
interest in it. For example, Armour and Company has 
built a new $1 million research laboratory and pilot plant 
in Bellwood, Illinois, for the purpose of carrying on 
freeze-dry research with meats, along with other research 
on new convenience foods. 

Another new development is the installation by the 
Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corporation in Effing- 
ham, Illinois, of the first coin-operated dry cleaning 
machines for commercial use. The cost of cleaning an 
eight-pound load of clothes in such a machine is $1.50. 
It is reported that the clothes, including suits and dresses, 
come out wrinkle free and retain their original creases. 
Although the new dry cleaning machines are now too 
expensive for home use, they can be bought in groups of 
eight for a total of $15,000. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Most of the available measures of Illinois business 
activity turned down in October from the preceding 
month. The largest decline was in construction contracts, 
which fell 6 percent. This is in contrast to the 6 percent 
rise in construction contracts experienced in the nation 
as a whole. Declines were also reported for electric 
power, petroleum production, manufacturing employment, 
bank debits, and coal output. 


Illinois Birth and Death Rates 

Data recently released by the Illinois Department of 
Public Health indicates that the number of live births in 
the State was higher in 1959 than in any preceding year. 
‘During 1959 nearly 240,000 live babies were born, a birth 
rate of 24.2 live births per 1,000 population, slightly less 
than the all-time high live birth rate of 24.5 per 1,000 
population set in 1957. 

There were about 100,000 deaths from all causes 
among Illinois residents in 1959, a death rate of 10.2 per 
1,000 population, as compared with the postwar low of 
10.0 in 1954. The excess of births over deaths yielded a 
natural population increase of about 140,000, compared 
with a natural population increase of 97,000 in 1950, 
35,000 in 1940, and 44,000 in 1930. 

The vital index, which is the ratio of births to deaths, 
has increased from 154 live births per 100 deaths in 1930 
to 237 in 1959. Although the vital index fell below the 
1930 level from 1931 through 1945, it rose sharply in the 
late 1940’s and continued to climb in the 1950's. 


Agricultural Prices Rise 

The all-commodity index of prices received by Illinois 
farmers on October 15, 1960, rose to 231 percent of the 
1910-14 average. In the past two years, the all-commodity 
index has ranged from a high of 240 percent in mid-April, 
1959, to a low of 208 percent in mid-December, 1959. 
Prices received by farmers have recovered appreciably 
from the decline experienced during the last half of 1959 


PRICES RECEIVED BY ILLINOIS FARMERS 
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Source: Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice, “Prices,” monthly reports. 
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(see chart). This rise is reflected in the price index of 
livestock and livestock products, which on October 15, 
1960, had increased to 260 percent of the 1910-14 base, 
the highest it has been since mid-April, 1959. This upturn 
was due mainly to the rise in hog and poultry prices, 
Since the beginning of this year, hog prices have risen 
55 percent and poultry prices about 30 percent. 

In contrast to the general rise in the price index of 
livestock and livestock products, the all-crop price index 
has declined steadily since mid-March of this year, reach- 
ing a low of 175 percent in mid-October, 1960. The steady 
fall in the all-crop price index reflects primarily price 
declines for corn and soybeans. 


New Telephone Service in Morris 


At the present time, a sample of 319 farm, business, 
and residential telephone subscribers in Morris, Illinois, 
are receiving the services of a new central office system. 
The Bell Telephone Laboratories are testing a new kind 
of telephone central switching office which is all-electronic 
and largely eliminates moving or wearing parts. The 
Morris try-out will continue for one or two years, while 
engineers and scientists observe how successfully it 
operates. 

Some of the added services that are now available 
to the citizens of Morris indicate the merits of the new 
system. A telephone can be converted into an intercom 
by simply dialing a two-number code that will ring any 
extension in a home or office. By dialing a four-digit 
code following a phone number, one is able to have all 
incoming calls transferred automatically to that number, 
and by dialing another four-digit code normal service is 
restored. For business, the new central switch office will 
automatically ring the proper alternative extension when- 
ever the dialed extension line is busy. The new system 
makes it possible for a customer who gets a busy signal 
to dial a code that will automatically ring the line as 
soon as it is free. Also, another code and number may be 
dialed which will allow a hook-up with a third party. 


New Auto Insurance Plans 


A new automobile policy with a safe-driver rating 
plan and a single limit for bodily injury and property 
damage became effective on December 1, 1960. This new 
policy is effective for Illinois motorists whose policies are 
issued by insurance companies that belong to either the 
National Automobile Underwriters Association or the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 

Under the safe-driver plan, a car owner can receive 
a maximum decrease in rates of 15 percent if his driving 
has been accident-free during the past three years. The 
rates are based upon a point system. One point is 
assigned for each chargeable accident resulting in bodily 
injury or more than $50 property damage and for two 
or more chargeable accidents resulting in property damage 
of $50 or less. Two points are levied for reckless driving 
and three points are assessed for driving while intoxicated 
or under the influence of drugs. A car owner with one 
point will pay the basic premium plus 5 percent. The 
point scale goes up to four at which time a car owner 
will pay the basic premium plus 50 percent. 

Under the single limit coverage, Illinois motorists 
will have bodily injury and property damage liability 
combined. This contrasts with prior policies which gave 
liability protection up to a certain limit of bodily injury 
and up to a certain limit for property damage. 
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4 COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
October, 1960 
= = = 
i | | Electric | Estimated | | | 
| Building cimated | Depart- | Bank Postal 
| Permits! ment Store | Debits! Receipts® 
| (000) (000 kwh) (000) Salest | (000,000) (000) 
| | 
(Sept., 1960... —33. 41.9 | +12 -0.9 | +14. 
Percentage change from... .. . \Oct., 1959... | +9.1 +5.4 | —3 +6.8 | +10.1 
| | 
1 NORTHERN ILLINOIS | | 
$33,449 | 897 ,433 $384,424 | | $17,795 | $17,343 
‘Sept., 1960. . . | —J39. | —6. +1. + —1. +14. 
Percentage change from... 1959. | 46.0 | 45.7 47.4 | 
na, $ 8,853 | | Saft | 
{Sept., 1960...) +102. —1 
Percentage change from... 1959. | 435.8 | | || = | 7 
‘Sept., 1900... —19. — na +0. +31. 
{Sept., 1960... | +6.1 +1 +7. 
Percentage change from... 1950. | | 48.2 
| Percentage change from... . | | | | | +303 
Rock Island-Moline.. | $1,098 | 26,908 | $10,566 
i Sept., 1960... | —46. —9. na. : 
Percentage change from... 1959...., +15.3 | —6.0 | —12.3 | —3.7 +3.2 
$1,113 50, 869 | $18,014 $ 203 $ 239 
Sept., 1960... +12.4 —5. +6.8 +5¢ —0. +17 .9 
Percentage change from.. 1959... +f.4 9 | 4+-5.7 
_| CENTRAL ILLINOIS | | | 
)Sept., +37. —7. +4.1 na. —0. +24. 
Percentage change from... . \Oct., 1959...) 48 4 | 449 | 420.4 427 6 
Sept., +18 .3 na. +27 .0 +9.9 
Percentage change from... . \Oct., 1959... 45.4 | 440 469 43°9 
| § 164 14,180 6,022 | $ S87 $ 
pt., | =—11.4 | —3.0 | +14 | +5.6 +2. 
Percentage change from.... \Oct., 1959. .. 2 +].1 4 § +2.4 +1.5 
{Sept., +16.1 +1. +3.0 +8 +19. +6. 
Percentage change from... Oct., 1959... +4] +7.4 | +0.4 | +1.0 +0.9 
Sept., —8.4 | +0.4 na. +3.9 
Percentage change from... 1959. 4165.0 | 445 | | 
| $ 154 58,161" $16,808 $ 230 320 
pt., —83.5 -—12.3 | +2.3 +10 +1.9 +4.4 
Sept., $917.4 —17.4 +3.1 + +7. +21, 
Percentage change from... . \Oct., 1959. +406 4 414.4 | 411 | 
Sept., —-20.6 | +3.0 | —2.8 —0. 
Percentage change from... 1959. 16.8 3 +3.8 +18 .0 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS | | | 
$ 72 | 19,408 $ 144 | $ 78 
sSept., 1960. . .| —74.7 —5. +1. na +0.9 | +10.6 
| +216 | 42.7 | +05 | -0.8 
(Sept., +0.4 | +3.1 n.a. —6. | +16. 
Percentage change from. .. {Oet.. 1959... ~-38.9 | -1.7 | +488 =-7.2 +61 
‘Sept., 1960... —4.0 | —-20.0 | +1. n.a. | +17.1 
Percentage change +6.8 | | 46.5 


* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ° Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 

Sources: ! U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include federal construction projects. 2 Local power companies. # Illinois De- 
partment of Revenue. Data are for September, 1960. Comparisons relate to August, 1960, and September, 1959. 4 Research Depart- 
tients of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded 
by original sources. * Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending October 14, 1960, and October 16, 1959. 
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